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Interfaith celebration honors 
Martin Luther King Jr. Day 


Part of Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
dream was fulfilled last week when 
more than 450 people of all faiths 
and races marched to celebrate his 
life, ministry and legacy. 

The celebration began at 9:30 
a.m. in Fountain Plaza downtown 
with a people’s march to the Cathe¬ 
dral of the Immaculate Conception. 
Some participants carried signs that, 
when put together, read “Act justly, 
Love tenderly, and Walk humbly with 
your God” from Micah while others 
sang “Amen.” 

The crowd then gathered in the 
Cathedral tohearreflectionsonKing. 

“Dr. King had a vision of a 
changed society,” Most Reverend 
Bishop Charles E. Herzig, Catholic 
Diocese of Tyler, said. “You don’t 
have to be an expert to appreciate the 
significance of the achievements he 
represents.” 

King believed in faith in the 
Constitution, courage and hope, and 
peaceful means to bring about a 
change, Herzig said. 

Bishop David R. Houston, sec¬ 
ond ecclesiastical jurisdiction Texas 
northeast, Church of God in Christ, 
Inc., called King a prophet who troub¬ 
led the nation’s conscience and be¬ 


lieved that a sick society could be 
united. 

Houston also spoke about the 
Persian Gulf. 

“Seems like today we have lost 
our sense of purpose and mission,” 
Houston said. “What we need is 
somebody who will stand up and 
trouble Israel now. We have many 
voices.” 

Rev. Jerome Milton, pastor of 
Pleasant Hill Baptist Church, echoed 
Houston ’ s comments about problems 
in the Mideast. 

“Yes, we need some peace he¬ 
roes. Peace heroes not only let free¬ 
dom reign but they let peace reign 
with the courage of our men and 
women in the Persian Gulf,” Milton 
said. 

Racism, bigotry and hatred de¬ 
stroy the image of God. The legacy 
of King is peace, Houston said. 

“You may never win a Nobel 
Peace Prize, but have peace in your 
soul,” Milton urged. “You may never 
win a Pulitzer Prize, but let the world 
know you stand for something.” 

Texas College Concert Choir 
sang at the observance and interfaith 
celebration sponsored by theTyler 
Ministerial Alliance. 


photo by lisa warren 

A DREAM COME TRUE -- Members of an inter-faith inter-racial demonstration march on downtown 
Tyler on January 21, hoping to remind the public of Martin Luther King's vision of an equal society. Dem¬ 
onstrators carried signs that collectively read, "Act justly, Love tenderly, and Walk humbly with your God." 



Student creates art with welder's torch 


By LISA WARREN 
Staff Writer 

Mostpeople do not think of weld¬ 
ing as an art form — but don’t tell 
Chuck Miears that. 

Miears, a 60-year-old retired 


businessman, began working with 
metal at TJC last spring. He is a 
craftsman of artistic welding. 

“Ron Hancock, my welding 
instructor, worked with me in cutting 
and adhering metals,” Miears said. 
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reeof Life. 


HEAVY METAL -- Chuck Miears displays his latest work, Tre 
Miears uses his welding and artistic talents to make sculpture. 


"hrom mat, l spec’iaiiz,cQ m 
and bronze, working with what they 
call metal sculpture.” 

The theme of Miears’ latest 
piece, the Tree of Life, dates back to 
biblical days. The tree was a symbol 
of peace to the Shakers and is consid¬ 
ered an ancient motif. The elaborate 
sculpture took 250 man-hours to 
make, Miears said. 

“Each piece is cut with a torch, 
heat-treated with flame to get its color 
and rolled and shaped by hand,” he 
said. “Then it is finally attatched 
piece by piece with bronze.” 

Torching is a delicate business. 

“If you hit it too hard with the 
torch, it will just disintegrate,” he 
said. 

Miears, who plans to show his 
sculptures in arts and crafts shows in 
and around Texas, said artistic weld¬ 
ing is not expensive. 

“This cost me less than $50,” he 
said. “I had the interest and time - 
that was the main thing.” 

He also said he would like more 
opportunities to study this art form. 

“What we want to try to do here 
is get a class going in artistic weld¬ 
ing,” he said. 

Miears said he will eventually 
sell the Tree of Life and will make 
two or three more if time permits. 


Spring enrollment rises 9 percent 

Enrollment is up nine percent from last spring, an all-time record for 
spring enrollment, according to figures at the end of late registration 
Thursday. 

This spring’s enrollment totalled 8,023 students, an increase of 554 
over the 7,469 that enrolled last spring. Admissions Dean Kenneth Lewis 
attributes the enrollment increase to the large numbers of students return¬ 
ing to college to be upgraded for job requirements, as well as the 
increased demands in the allied health fields. 

“Also, the wide selection of course offerings at TJC allows students 
to be more flexible in scheduling their classes — for example in the 
evenings or weekends,” Lewis said. 

Touchstone extends deadline 

The deadline for submissions to the Touchstone magazine has been 
extended to 4:30 p.m. Feb. 8, Sponsor Gloria Peggram announced. 

Entries should be turned in to the Humanities and Social Sciences 
Office in Jenkins 104. Students, faculty and staff may submit entries for 
publication, Peggram said. 

Categories are: short fiction, poetry, essay, photography and art 
(including sculpture and other 3-D media). Theme for this year’s publi¬ 
cation is “Carpe Diem” (Seize the day). 

Entry guidelines may be obtained from the Humanities office or 
from one of the magazine’s sponsors: Peggram or English instructors 
Noamie Byrum or Judy Turman. 

The entries will be given a number so contributors remain anony¬ 
mous during the judging procedure, Peggram said. The submissions will 
be grouped into student and faculty divisions forjudging. 

Readers are needed to critique the submissions, Peggram said. 
Anyone interested in reading for Touchstone may do so whenever they 
are available between 2 and 5 p.m. Feb. 11-15. 

Those who have previously expressed interest will be mailed a 
letter informing them of the dates and times available to critique the 
entries, Peggram said. 
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America practicing 
double standard 

Aggression cannot go unpunished, 
l^lfhjs is the reason President ;de#iSlBu$h ghve;fi>r: 
war in his second State of the Onion address Tuesday 
night. But many people f$t td see the^lo|ic»!| a|iyj; of 

masters '0 justice. I!®?he failed to mention that our 
/government held hands witji the eheihy §§§< l| : |l8rs- 
Swheh : U.Si; ppiicy.favnred' 

Iran. 

Never mind that Iraq built chemical and bili|||iH|| 
IMP with aid from 
thought they would use them on us. 

:^;± ; Never mind tNat, ' 

Ill^l^iSa :gas' 

: i ij;jt IA la By a, kill- 

ing 5,000 people. We closed our eyes to Injustice. 

Si; ;We watched as innuocent students, protesting for 
democracy, were massacred in C&ina. We did not 
■ -intervene ndlUariiyi^^ 

ypd;vWe:sa\V- brutal actions ihiiii trafl America and 
SjdlhtOnstrators gunned, in Oitjmania. ouyi 

hacks. 

!!||Wecahnot,aSa naii<j|> condemn rpcpsipn.il one..; 
Splace yidiile^^’allowing^lvff^ 
cannot fight ’for ;: 
national interests are involved. 

tvfe claim to be iighllriJdlf^ Igpelsioh',.if we sen d I 
a few of our brothers, sisters, sons and daughters to 

see that we do so in every ease. 

'ititaf • Amlfiean ; 

i I troops are putting their liyes on the line to dCfend some 
: oflkmostundemocraUeahhinlo!^^ 
world. 

Sill Bush sald.lt is our oiijpitidn to lead because “we 
•sirea^eril^^ 
same about his country. 
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Artists interpret Cole Porter songs on 
"Red, Hot and Blue" tribute album 


By BRUCE GIMBLE 
staff writer 

With the bassline pumped way 
up and an anti-AIDS rap interspersed 
with the original tune, “I’ve Got You 
Under My Skin” as performed by 
Neneh Cherry, doesn’t sound much 
like a Cole Porter song, but that’s 
exactly what it is. 

The song is part of “Red, Hot 
and Blue” a new anthology of Por¬ 
ter’s works as interpreted by current 
artists. 

At times these interpretations can 
produce interesting results, such as 
Erasure’s “Too Darn Hot,” in which 
Andy Bell remixes the tune, giving it 
a modern sexual funk while retain¬ 
ing the original tune’s flavor. 

A similar yet slightly less engag¬ 
ing rendition is “Love For Sale” by 
the Fine Young Cannibals. Hearing 
lead singer Roland Gift purr the fa¬ 
miliar title can even bring a laugh or 
two. 

In other cases, the reworking can 
be downright irritating. 

Tom Waits’ performance of “It’s 
All Right With Me” starts of with a 
well-conceived arrangement until 
Waits’ voice comes in sounding like 
Joe Cocker on a really bad day. 
“Begin the Beguine” by Salif Keita 
suffers a similar fate. 

Also interspersing rap with the 
original tune is “I Get A Kick Out Of 
You” by the Jungle Brothers. This 
track loses sight of the album’s con¬ 
cept by simply sampling the title line. 

The album contains a lot of 


soulful ballads, one of the best of 
which is Annie Lennox’s version of 
“Every Time We Say Goodbye.” 
Stripping away her usual techno-pop 
style, she sings a simple yet elegantly 
soulful arrangement of the tune be¬ 
ginning with only piano accompani¬ 
ment. 

Country performer k.d. lang 
delivers a sultry rendition of “So In 
Love,” proving she can belt out a 
torch song like no one else. 

Sinead O’Connor, another pow¬ 
erful woman in music, puts in her 
rendition of “You Do Something To 
Me” with lush backup provided by 
the Malcom Griffiths Orchestra. 
O’Connor has always had a problem 
restraining her powerful cries but she 
seems to pull it off believably while 
cooing, “Do do that voodoo that you 
do so well.” 

Also stepping out of their tradi¬ 
tional bounds are Jody Watley, who 
throws her dance/funk/pop-trash 
sound aside momentarily showing 
everyone that, "yes, she can sing bal¬ 
lads too," and Lisa Stansfield who 
gives a big band performance on 
“Down In The Depths” that would 
make Frank Sinatra proud. 

U2, who haven’t released any¬ 
thing since “The Joshua Tree,” de¬ 
liver a haunting version of “Night 
and Day.” Bono belts, “I think of you 
night and day,” with such conviction 
and passion that it becomes an obses¬ 
sive plea. 

In the lesser known category 
comes Kristy MacConnel and The 


Pogues who collaborate on a folkr 
rock treatment of “Miss Otis Regrets/ 
Just One Of Those Things”. 

Another up-and-coming but tal¬ 
ented French band, Les Negresses 
Vertes, turn in an endearing perform¬ 
ance of “I Love Paris.” 

David Byrne pushes his new¬ 
found Latin backup from his last 
album into a more commercial sound 
with “Don’t Fence Me In.” His in¬ 
strumentation turns this pioneer 
phrase into a plea for the South 
American rainforest. 

The album includes two inserts: 
one about the life of Cole Porter and 
another containing the lyrics and 
information about AIDS. 

The two don’t mix well. The 
first explains the history of the songs 
and the man who wrote them, giving 
insight into great music. The other 
takes on a preachy tone, telling ev¬ 
eryone how to avoid getting AIDS in 
a layout combining computer-like 
graphics with 1920s photography. 

All of the tracks have their mer¬ 
its, running the gamut in musical 
taste, but the album seems to accom¬ 
plish its goal best when it sticks to 
more traditional arrangements. The 
songs speak for themselves when the 
performers let them. 

When mixing old with new, it 
seems some of the original content 
must be left to be considered a true 
"tribute." But if you’re looking for an 
album somewhat different from the 
usual pop fare, “Red, Hot and Blue” 
may be it. 


Author chronicles Texas town's passion for football 


By LISA WARREN 
editor 

In a Texas town not so far away 
lies a football stadium, where every 
Friday night the lights shine for a 
crowd of 20,000 so they might live 
through their sons’ fame for a brief 
moment. Welcome to Odessa. 


“Friday Night Lights: A Town, 
a Team, a Dream” is a book not about 
high school football but about the 
boys who play it. It is about a town 
that lived fof each game and seem¬ 
ingly died when the games ended. It 
is about race, economics, politicians 
and education. It is about standing 
behind a team when they are up and 


kicking them when they are down. It 
is about the Permian Panthers, the 
gladiators of Mojo magic. 

Pulitzer Prize-winning journal¬ 
ist H.G. Bissinger chronicles a sea¬ 
son in the life of Odessa, where a 
town’s dream can turn into a young 
man’s nightmare. It is a place where 
the weight of the entire city’s image 


rests on a team of football players 
who must win at all costs, ultimately 
losing much more than a game when 
the season ends. 

It is a disturbing examination of 
the American mania for football, 
revealing much of what is seen and 
more of what is not. 

As Bissinger wrote in the pref¬ 


ace: “Odessa is the setting for this 
book, but it could be anyplace in this 
vast land where, on a Friday night, a 
set of spindly stadium lights rises to 
the heavens to so powerfully, and so 
briefly, ignite the darkness.” 

Even someone who has never 
attended a football game would be 
captivated by this book. 


Tyler Junior College News 

The Tyler Junior College News is published by journalism students 
weekly except during holidays and exams. Opinions expressed in the 
News are not necessarily those of staff adviser or administration. 

The News accepts letters to the editor from the college community for 
possible publication. Letters must be signed and include the writer's 
address and telephone number. Advertising and letters may be ad¬ 
dressed to: TJC News P.O. Box 9020 Tyler, Texas. 75711. Thfe editor 
reserves the right to select and edit letters in accordance with college 
policy, legal requirements and length. 

EDITOR: Lisa Warren 

PAGE EDITORS: Bruce Gimbleand Laren Pitts 
STAFF WRITERS: Candice Chase, Steve Dodson, Chris Fulcher, Robert 
Jenkins, Altrina Jones, Carl Lucas, Mark McEachern, Christi Morris, 
Sharia Ross, Dixie Schaitberger, Roy Verner, Katrina Wade 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Cheril Sweet 

Campus news for more than 50 years 
Member 

Community College Journalism Association 
Texas Community College Journalism Association 


Former Belle admonishes student audience 

Students ot TJCy •• : : ;S||f^-i|. 

Tyler■ j ; a§ : tfic;'; pamp-us i|^^Texas. , ? 

rpsbeett on<y:fiy(fe ! |eai^;ste;i ! ^ikejjon that caijnptis everyone -yon' passed greeted 

you In some form or fashion. .1 loved it! 

After a long 1990 , and yVas 

looking forward to attending Campus Capers the night before the game. As I walked into Wise Audi- 

crowd, had become a loud, pbhojuOUS ahd ah ^ noise, I 

would have walked opt &cejOim| ijirotJilir of the showy 

Come on, TJC, we can do better than thajl Let’s show that we still have the friendliest campus in 
Texas and that we take great pride i^ others andsharing our southern hospital¬ 
ity. I l lll ll I fll £p;;|||g : £§ gH lllltll 11 ||§ 

We more so, we owe it to our college and 

the people who selflessly-gave, io make it what it is today. 

•'y’ If. D’Lyn JSdwgwds 

: ’i' TJC & Apache Belle Alumna: 

r'T.'i? XliB 1984-86 
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Birthday 
bash honors 
Wagstaff 

Floyd Wagstaff, who served as 
coach and athletic director at TJC 
from 1946-1975 and as intercolle¬ 
giate athletics director, 1975-1984, 
was honored with an 80th Birthday 
Tribute in Tyler earlier this month. 

Proceeds from the two-day cele¬ 
bration, which included a basketball 
game tribute, endowed scholarship 
funds for athletics. 

David Lunceford of Houston 
served as chaired the tribute steering 
committee. Other committee mem¬ 
bers were: Milfred Lewis and Jimmy 
Murphy of Houston, John Linney of 
Spring, Lloyd Pate and Mack Pogue 
of Dallas, Joe Prud’homme,Tommy 
Tookcr, Peyton McKnight and Cecil 
Roach of Tyler, Jack Swinney of 
Diboll and John Toole of McKinney. 

Wagstaff, one of the first induc¬ 
tees into the National Junior College 
Basketball Hall of Fame, remains 
one of the winningest coaches in 
national junior college history. 


Wagstaff, one of 
the first inductees 
into the National 
Junior College 
Basketball Hall of 
Fame, remains 
one of the 
winningest 
coaches in 
national junior 
college history. 


His basketball coaching record 
is 743-225 which is a 76.7 winning 
percentage. Wagstaff’s TJC basket¬ 
ball teams won the conference cham¬ 
pionship 10 times, tied four other 
times and advanced to the national 
tournament for 11 seasons. His 
Apaches won national championships 
in 1949 and 1951 and were runners- 
up in 1960 and 1961. 

As a football coach, his record is 
130-36, which includes the first TJC 
football team in 1947. He coached 
the Apaches to the Junior Rose Bowl 
twice. 

Wagstaff, who now serves as 
special advisor to TJC President Dr. 
Raymond Hawkins, is the only junior 
collegecoach inducted into the Texas 
Sports Hall of Fame. He was hon¬ 
ored in 1974 by being named to the 
Stephen F. Austin State University 
Hall of Fame. 

Wagstaff’s contribution to TJC 
was recognized by the Board of Trus- 
tees in 1970 who named the basket¬ 
ball facility Wagstaff Gym. 


photos by lisa warren 

TH EY ALL FALL DOWN-Phase one of the Campus Development Plan continues its fifth step as the south two-thirds of the old Student Center, 
which included a dining hall, kitchen, board room, faculty lounge, book store, game area and snack bar, is demolished. Phase one began in 
1985 with construction of the Health and Physical Education Center and was followed by construction of a central plant and utilities distribution 
loop, closing Mahon Street and constructing a mall and Rogers Student Center. The sixth and last step of phase one of the Plan will be 
renovating Jenkins Hall, converting it to all classrooms and faculty offices. The old Student Center, better known as the Teepee, was the last 
of the original buildings left on campus. An administrative service center will be erected in the cleared site. 
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Words to Know 

Koran-sacred book of Moslems who believe it con¬ 
tains the words of Allah 
Allah-Moslem name for God 

Mohammed-prophet, founder of Islamic religion, born 
in Mecca 570A.D. 

mosques-religious buildings in Islam 
Mecca-Saudi Arabian city, site of annual pilgrimage 
for Moslems 

abayas- traditional robes worn by Moslems, black for 
females, white for males 
Mutawa-religious police 

Islam-religion founded in 7th Century, translates: "to 
surrender to the will of God" 


support war 
in Gulf 

" • : CANDICE CH&SE 1| 

’'Some may ask, “Why act 
now? Why not wait? The an* 
swer is clear—the world could 

said Jan. 17 during his address 
to the nation the niglit the war 
in the Persian Gulf began. 

This is the first war in his* 
tory for this generation of young 

college students are full (>f niixed 
feel||igilCollfe|e Rodents have 
family^ jfriends and classmates 
in the Persian Gulf. They 
wonder if they may he next to 
serve or if their surroundings 
will be affected. Some Tjd 
students will protest the war 
and ••• some will support the 
troops, their president and the 
United Nations 100 percent 
111 *T don’t think anyone wan ts 
war*’? Sophomore Paige 
Schwinn said the night fighting 
began. ,!• 

||;||;.. t T belie ve the United S tales 
is going to beat Iraq, The war 
isiM® 

war should not ^ happening 
hut it is happening and the 
qni||tf;:;|tates is- going to take 
care of it?* Sophomore Stepha¬ 
nie Hulbert said, 

ifli| believe the war, even 
thohgli it has just begun, it is 
going to get worse and I feel this 
was the right time to begin this 
war, I thidk the oil situation 
vyiH npt effect the United States 
a great deal, Iraq is messing 
with the wrong people, n Sopho* 
more Amy Scriher said. 

^Our troops are supported 
and respected. This will not be 
another Vietnam, 1 ’ she said. 

“Pm glad we went to war 
because if I lived in Kuwait I 
would be thankful the United 
States w as fighting for the free¬ 
dom. I think we are doing the 
right tiling,’’ Sophomore Staci 
Watson said. 


Tyler woman discusses Saudi culture 


Religion strict, women oppressed, yet many benefit in desert land 


By SHANNON ARMSTRONG 
and LISA WARREN 
staff writers 

Life in Saudi Arabia has its good 
points and its bad. It just depends on 
which sex you are, former student 
Aleta Wall said. 

Wall, who has lived and worked 
in Saudi Arabia and whose husband 
teaches Saudis to fly AW ACs planes, 
spoke to a crowd of more than 200 
people last Tuesday about her expe¬ 
riences in the desert nation. 

“The Saudis are very secretive 
about their culture,” Wall said. “This 
is why there is so little written about 
Saudi Arabia.” 

No one is allowed in the country 
without a business visa. Only about 
20 journalists are allowed in each 
year, although that number has in¬ 
creased since war began,;she added. 

Wall lived in a compound where 
she was able to enjoy many luxuries 
of American life. Although she felt 
safe and lived in a relaxed atmos¬ 
phere, getting accustomed to many 
Saudi beliefs was hard. 

Religion in Saudi Arabia is 
strictly observed with prayer held 
five times a day. King Fahd acts as 
“president and pope” in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, she said, where the Koran is 
considered the literal word of God as 
spoken by the prophet Mohammed. 
During prayer times, all shops and 
businesses close and everyone stops 
what they are doing. Only men are 
allowed in the mosques, or churches. 
Women must pray at home. 

Wall recalled when prayer time 
was called on the plane as she flew to 
Riyadh, the Saudi capital. 

“They all threw down these 
little prayer rugs, kneeled on them, 


she said. “I don’t 
know too many 
people who take 
their religion that 
far.” 

The Saudis 
are very fatalis¬ 
tic, she said; their 
saying is “as God 
wills.” 

The sexes 
are totally segre¬ 
gated in Saudi 
Arabia, Wall 
said. 

“Saudis will 
not. tolerate con¬ 
tact between the 
sexes,” she said. 

“Even married 
couples don’t 
have physical 
contact in pub¬ 
lic.” 

The Saudi 
definition of por¬ 
nography is more 
encompassing 
than in the United 
States. Women 
have to wear 
sleeves down to their wrists, cover 
their ankles and wear loose-fitting 
clothes. They must also wear long 
abayas and veils. 

“I never considered my elbows 
and ankles erotic until I traveled to 
Saudi Arabia,” Wall said. 

Those who do not adhere to Is¬ 
lamic laws are often arrested by the 
Mutawa, religious police who roam 
the streets in civilian clothing. The 
Mutawa often carry sticks or spray 
paint. Women who show their legs 
are hit or spray-painted to cover their 
flesh, Wall said. 


photo by steve dodson 

CULTURE SHOCK-Tylerite Alita Wall explains the vast differences 
between United States and Saudi Arabia to students and faculty. 
Despite oppressive treatment of women, Wall enjoyed the Mideast. 


Aleta Wall 

tions. They are not allowed to drive. 
They cannot travel without a hus¬ 
band’s or male’s permission. They 
are not allowed in restaurants unless 
it has a family section. And women 
are never allowed to eat with men— 
even in their own homes. 

in another,” Wall said. “Men eat 
first, young boys next. Women and 
children eat the leftovers.” 

It is an embarrassment for Saudis 
to have girl children, Wall said. 

“If you ask a man how many 
children he has, he’ll tell you the 
number of boys he has,” she added. 

Women also have nothing to say 
about their marriages. Marriages are 
arranged by the family, usually among 
first cousins. Only men may instigate 
and secure a divorce by saying three 
times in front of two witnesses, “I di¬ 
vorce thee.” The man can then re¬ 
marry the next day. 

“Women have to wait three 
months to see if they’re pregnant,” 
Wall said. “If they are, they have to 
raise the child and wean it. Then they 
have to send the child to the man.” 
Children belong to their fathers. 

In case of adultery, Wall said, 
the woman is killed by her family to 
protect their honor. Her husband 
may kill the suitor. Men usually 
don’t worry about adultery because 
they can have four wives. 

“When a woman marries, she 
lives with the husband’s family,” Wall 
said. “She’s treated like a servant 


until she has 
sons.” 

Many com¬ 
mon aspects of 
U.S. culture are 
illegal there: 
liquor, porno¬ 
graphy, movies, 
dancing and 
books or publi¬ 
cations not ap¬ 
proved by the 
government. 

The Saudis 
have very strict 
laws and punish¬ 
ments to discour¬ 
age crime, Wall 
said. 

A thief’s 
right hand is cut 
off. Murderers 
and drug dealers 
heads are cut off. 
Adulterers are 
stoned. Lesser 
crimes are pun¬ 
ished by flog¬ 
ging. All of this 
is done in public. 
Yet Wall 
found many benefits as an American 
living in Saudi. Saudis are offered 
free education from kindergarten to 
post-graduate. Kids are sent to board¬ 
ing school in Switzerland after the 
tenth grade. They get free medical 
treatment and free land. Americans 
pay no taxes on incomes of $70,000 
or less and there is little alcohol and 
virtually no crime. The compounds 
in which Americans and British work¬ 
ing people lived are modern. The 
townhouses have carpet, air-condi¬ 
tioning, heat, a patio, and are com¬ 
pletely furnished. Within the com¬ 
pound walls are a swimming pool, 
post office, dry cleaners, barbecue 
pit, travel agent, library, small store, 
tennis court, gym and snack bar. 

“I was introduced to a new cul¬ 
ture. I loved it,” Wall said. “I would 
go back if I could go back to the way 
it was before the war.” 
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Student awaits call to war 

By LISA WARREN 
editor 


Active-duty reservists 
receive tuition refund 

By LAREN PITTS 
$teff writer 

Tuition refunds will be avaiiable for atiy reservists called i^to 
activfe &uty while attending TJtfe* College admission offices statewide 
are laill^l® a|p|||ii House Bill 303 guaranteeing a 100 
percent refund of atf tuitibh tosts for reservists in active duty. ; 

At present TJC will reftii^l ^CC^rdin g to 

Student refund schedule, D&an;oi[ Crfevirell 

retn|inihghalan^i| wifi be refiiiitJed as S(K>n as the Leg«si% 
ture approves the bill,; 

The reservist may become eligible ft|§ a full refund by bringing ah 
official copy ofhis/ her military orders* TJC will copy the order put 
the rewservist on the Jist^ Six names are currehtiy on the list 

At this time the legislativei>itj is still pending* but theJLegislainrfe 
should notlune any objectionstti college reservists refunds, Cfi^vrell 
Said* ; : ’ ;' />!* \ 

1111 Chh^r yolleges have had sirnghr^diffieulties Mth the refund policy 
issue^|l|^ording:ito the ||fj^^ Texas at Arlington's student 

UTA is doing everything in it^s power to 
refund money to active duty reservists, IJT^ h|s more tj^plSO stii^ 
dents currently involved in the reserves who wilt receive a fhlf tuittoh 
refund after su||iitfihg':#^^^Vduly .call, the newspaper said. 


War may bring draft back 


Many men and women across 
America are waiting for a call that 
will change their lives— a call to 
war. Sophomore Tom Shrader is a 
Navy reservist and only one of many 
waiting for that call. 

“Sometimes I have problems 
sleeping,” Shrader said. “The anxi¬ 
ety is high.” 

Shrader began his military ca¬ 
reer as an active Army combat engi¬ 
neer for two years. He then went to 
college and joined the National Guard 
for six months before transferring to 
the Navy reserves in Dec. 1989. 

Although Shrader firmly be¬ 
lieves in peace, he is ready to fight if 
called to war. 

“We all took an oath to defend 
the Constitution and this country,” he 
said. “Saddam Hussein is an ulcer 
that has to be cut out.” 

Simply killing Hussein will not 
solve the problem, Shrader said. 

“We can’t kill him. He has to 
live,” Shrader said, “or else he’ll be a 
martyr to his country.” 

* Once caught, Hussein should be 
punished for war crimes under the 
Geneva Conventions, he added. 

These Conventions provide for 
humane treatment of prisoners and 
the wounded in wartime. 

“They have prisoners of war 
they’re obviously beating,” Shrader 
said, “and that goes against the Con¬ 
ventions.” 

Shrader believes in the freedom 
of speech for those for and against the 
war and has strong views about both 
sides. 

“I’ve been secinga lotof views,”, 
he said. “There are bleeding-heart 
liberals on one side and armchair- 
Rambos who have never been in 


combat on the other.” 

Both sides have pros and cons 
but the cons are often overlooked, he 
said. 

“What these peaceniks don’t 
realize is that Iraqis are taking babies 
from incubators in Kuwait just so 
those incubators can be used in their 
own country/’Shrader said. “They’re 
raping women in the streets.” 

Shrader also admonishes those 
who think blowing up Iraq is the only 
answer. He says people should listen 
to the vets of previous wars because 
they know what the fighting is like. 

'We all took an 
oath to defend the 
Constitution and 
this country. 

Saddam Husein is 
an ulcer that has 
to be cut out.' 


“What the armchair-Rambos 
don’t realize is that chemical weap¬ 
ons aren’t like getting shot,” he said. 
“It attacks your nerves and kills you 
slowly. It’s grotesque.” 

Shrader does agree with both 
sides on one thing — bringing the 
troops home. 

“I see the protestors saying ‘We 
need our boys back, we love them, 
get them out of there,”’ Shader said. 
“Everyone has to support the troops 
because this can’t be another Viet¬ 
nam.” 

A World War II veteran once 
told Shrader that war is days of bore¬ 
dom with moments of hell. Having 
trained in the Mohave Desert, Shrader 
says he knows the American troops 
in Saudi Arabia are miserable. 

“I really feel for those guys over 


there sitting and waiting,” he said. 

Shrader also believes the war is 
being fought for more than oil, as 
many claim. 

“Part of the United Nations was 
taken over by a hostile country. They 
didn’t want to be,” he said. “That’s 
why they have to be set back to their 
original government.” 

Although he believes in the rea¬ 
sons for war, Shrader thinks the 
embargos should have been extended 
a few months. 

“[Hussein] had a chance to leave. 
He was told to leave,” Shrader said. 
“B ut B ush should have allowed peace 
talks about Palestine.” 

A large portion of this war hinges 
on the fact that Israel cannot retaliate 
against Iraq because Hussein will call 
to the Muslims to unite for a holy 
war. 

This may dissolve their coali¬ 
tion, making it much worse in the 
Mid East. More people would be 
caught up in the war — perhaps 
meaning a draft. 

“What college students don’t 
realize is that if they’re called up in a 
•draft, they can finish the semester 
and then they have to go,” he said. 
“School won’t keep them out of the 
war.” 

While draftees would get to wait 
out a semester, Shrader would only 
get about five days to get his things 
together before he has to leave. 

“I recently made out my first 
will,” he said. “That was kind of 
gloomy.” 

Like many others, Shrader’s life 
lies waiting in the hands of the gov¬ 
ernment. He says he won’t be happy 
to leave, but he took an oath to defend 
his country. 

“Pray for the best and expect the 
worst,” he said. “There are no athe¬ 
ists in foxholes.” 


ByMERRI SCHIVELBEIN 
staff writer 

The war in the Middle East could 
bring back the draft. This could af¬ 
fect TJC students, because students 
will not be exempt from a draft, 
Martha Glover said. 

Glover, aide to Congressman 
Ralph Hall, said a draft is not in 
effect now but all males must register 
on their 18th birthday. A draft, which 
would have to be instituted, by Con¬ 
gress, would first take 21-year-olds, 
then 20, 19 and 18 year olds in that 
order. 

The draft would not exempt an 
only child, except in three specific 


cases: if the mother, father, sister or 
brother died in war, if mother, father, 
sister or brother is missing in action 
or, if the person is mentally incapable 
of fullfilling military duties. 

Government Instructor David 
Ligon said because of mandatory reg- 
istion the draft already is in effect. 
Names are ready and computed so, 
he said, if the draft were instituted, it 
would take no time at all for govern¬ 
ment to begin inducting young men. 

The last time the United States 
implemented the draft was Dec. 27, 
1972 during the Vietnam conflict. It 
went out of effect on June 30,1973, 
but sections of the draft law remain 
in effect. 


Survey reveals most students support the draft 


By CHERIL SWEET 
staff writer 


Since the war in the Mid-East 
began, young adults everywhere have 
speculated whether a draft could be 
reinstated i f the war lasts much longer. 

In a survey of 31 TJC students, 
17 women and 14 men, responses to 
questions varied. 

When die students were asked if 
they thought that a draft was inevi¬ 
table, a heaping majority said “no.” 
Only seven students surveyed thought 
the United States will institute a draft. 

“We have enough weapons and 
men over there now to do the job 
twice,” Amy Gifford of Paris, Texas 
said. 

“I really don’t think that thedraft 
will be reinstated unless the war 
continues for a long time,” music 


major Meredith Davis said. 

“If ground war takes place, more 
troops will be needed to replace the 
dead troops,” Terra Brown, 19, said. 

Asked if they would support a 
draft, 19 replied “yes” and 12 replied 
“no.” The majority of men supported 
the draft, while only nine of the 17 
women surveyed said “yes.” 

“Yes, I would support the draft 
to stop Saddam before it’s worse for 
the whole United States,” business 
management major Dodd Dyess said. 

“I would support the war be¬ 
cause anti-draft people give the men 
already over there a low morale,” 
pre-law major Shane Linchan said. 

“No, I feel we should be able to 
work out our problems without fight¬ 
ing. The world has become less inter¬ 
ested in working things out and more 
interested in fighting,” Cheri Warren 
of Fort Worth said. 


“No, because there are young 
men who have not begun to live their 
lives and they may not ever return to 
their homes,” Nicole Smith, 18, said. 

Asked if women should be in¬ 
cluded in a draft if a draft is estab¬ 
lished, two-thirds of the students 
surveyed said “no.” 

“Sure. We’ve fought for every 
other right, we have to accept this as 
well,” Linchan said. 

“No, even though we say we 
want equal rights, I can’t sec myself 
killing someone over oil,” Brown 
said. 

“No, because they can’t go into 
combat anyway,” Sophomore Joe 
Pryor said. 

“No, not until the single, unem¬ 
ployed young men are all over there. 
Then the single, unemployed young 
women should be drafted,” Paula 
Thomas of Quitman said. 


“No, women are more powerful 
at home supporting their families and 
husbands. I don’t think a woman 
could go out and kill people like men 
can,” Holly Hannie, 22, said. 

“Yes, if they can fire a weapon 
like everyone else, why not, unless 
they are married or have a husband in 
the military or expecting a child,” 
Dyess said. 

During the Vietnam war college 
students were exempt from the draft 
if they kept an average higher than a 
C. Asked if they thought college 
students should be drafted if a draft is 
reinstated, most said “no.” The men’s 
opinion ran close with seven replying 
“yes” and six replying “no.” More 
women wereagainst college students 
being drafted, with 12 replying “no” 
and five replying “yes.” * 

“No, college students are study¬ 
ing to make America a better, more 


educated place. We need to think 
about the well-being of our country 
as well as the country we are protect¬ 
ing,” Thomas said. 

“Yes, no one should be excluded 
from their duties,” James Saldana of 
Mineola said. 

“No, college students are in col¬ 
lege for an education in order to make 
the world a better place. All they 
learn from a war is killing people,” 
Hannie said. 

“There should be no exceptions 
for college students,” Brittini Elling¬ 
ton, 19, said. 

“No, because there are many 
college students who have the oppor¬ 
tunity to be major contributors to the 
United States. Many are close to 
graduation and if removed from 
school could adversely affect their 
values and psychological health,” 
Brown said. 
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ABC director says 'follow your dreams' 


By LAREN PITTS 
staff writer 

NickWilkinson encouraged stu¬ 
dents to follow their dreams of an act¬ 
ing career, because anything is pos¬ 
sible in show business. 

Wilkinson, casting director of 
motion pictures for television and mini¬ 
series for ABC Television, late last 
semester in Jean Browne Theatre. 

“Never in a million years did I 
think I could have a career that incopo- 
rated gratification and pleasure and 
also paid the rent,” Wilkinson said. 

He began his theater career here in 
1972-74. Both years he was honored 
with Best Supporting Actor by Las 
Mascaras. 

Reluctantly he left TJC to pursue 


a medical career at The University 
of Texas, but Wilkinson quickly 
changed his mind and got involved 
in the theater. 

He then helped run a theater for 
two seasons, Wilkinson said. 

Journeying to New York was a 
big step for Wilkinson. 

“It was important for me to get 
to know what it was that was impor¬ 
tant for me to do there,” he said. 

His first job in casting came 
after he raved to a casting director 
about how good an actress was was 
employed, the actress and the cast¬ 
ing director turned out to be sisters, 
and within two weeks the director 
asked him to assist her with casting. 

From there he began casting 
for regional theaters in New York 


and eventually was hired by ABC 
television. 

He then moved to Los Angeles 
where he is now. Wilkinson enjoys 
his career. 

“I get to meet new faces every¬ 
day and I learn something new about 
people everyday,” he said. “I enjoy 
what I do 24 hours a day”. 

“I think the most important thing 
for students to realize is that we don ’ t 
know what questions to ask nor do 
we know which doors to knock on, 
but in show business anything is 
possible,”he said “ Thats the beauty 
in show business.’ 5 

S tudents should have at least one 
survival skill such as word process¬ 
ing, to help them pay the rent until 
they receive their break, he said. 


Students tour sleep disorder clinic 


By ALTRINA JONES 
staff writer 

About 60 students in Introduction 
to Psychology visited the UT Health 
Center sleep disorders clinic last se¬ 
mester. 

“There are lots of different types 
of sleep disorders,” Psychology In¬ 
structor Jeanne Ivey said. 

Dr. James Stocks lectured on sleep 
disorders and Dr. Rick Carter led a tour 
of the sleep lab at the Health Center. 

“Sleep apnea is one of the most 
common disorders now being studied 


that causes physical problems,” Ivey 
said. 

This occurs when a person goes 
to sleep and stops breathing for a 
short period of time because of fat 
tissues in the throat. 

This may interfere with daily 
functional activities. 

UT Health Center welcomes 
students and others who want to 
know more about sleep disorders. 

Plans are being made for up¬ 
coming visits anually for students 
in the Psychology 213 classes. 

“The labs are where the sleep 


patients come in and spend the night 
and the are monitored during this 
time for testing,” Ivey said. 

Sleep apnea is one of the most 
serious deadly disorders. It shortens 
a person’s life span, is most prevalent 
to in overweight people and is found 
in all ages, especially as we tend to 
grow older. 

“Lots of research is being done 
on the sleep disorders and treatment 
is available to everyone,” Ivey said. 

For more information brochures 
or pamphlets or for consultation call 
877-7075. 


Baseball cards 

PlQilllpI; ages: 

v >. ByMARKMCEACHERN 
. staff writer . - 

Cdilecling baseball cards haS been a tradition many youngsters 
have enjoyed since the sport began in the late 1800$. Opening a pack 
of cards and finding a Cy Young or a Ty Cobb or a Mickey Mantle 
or a Willie Mays must have been exciting to collectors of their time. 
Today; finding Darryl Strawberry or Rickey Henderson or Nolan 
Ryan is what kids dream of. '• ••• : ', ^^ : ^. 

liiiiltefi- liicis*' It is a major 
business for some people. • • And ^ the rewards are 

Ubliin tted in the area of profit. ; 

:i-M;Card shows, where collectors set up tables full of cards, auto¬ 
graphed baseballs,hats and other items, are a common occurrence 
in hotels aiid conferice centers. There you can buy a card of hlniost 
any player who has ever played the game if you can afford the price. 

S'M'Mck^y' Mantle might cost you anywhere from $100 to 
$lftO^.Thc rarer the card, the higher the price, prOvidi ng i t is still 
in good condition. \ 

i:?-' : ; : -M)nth]l| magazines are printed and used as price guides for any 
card ever printed^ The prices on cards rarely drop, but these maga¬ 
zines provide the collector a way to keep up with the card market. 

The No. 1 seller on the market at present time is Ryan, said 
Wesley Weaver who works at Jeff-Tra card store here in Tyler. In 
m intcond itionRyan^s rookie card printed in 1968 currently sells for 
$ 1 , 200 . 

The most expensive card ever purchased though, is a Honus 
Wagner Card that sold for $125,000, to Weaver said. 

“People'collect cards for various reasons,” Jeff-Tra owner 
Diane Rogers said. Some people collect just the players pf their 
fa vorite team. Others collect j ust rookie card§. Some copect j ust Ait* 
'Stars.: And, of course, there are those who collect j ust for the money. 

^“Chrd^ used tu be a fun hobby,” Rogerssaid. “Npw it’s 

a business.” : ■ 







Sweetheart Special 

Romance your sweetheart 
with sweet nothings in the r PJC (News. 






& 




Bring your message (15 words maximum) and $3 to the TJC News office, Potter Hall 
204 by noon Friday, Feb. 8 or contact one of these ad sales persons: 



David Andreas 
Wayne Carter 
Catherine Constant 
Stephanie Corbin 
Cindy Fitzgerald 
Christiane Fulcher 
Sharia Gann 
Gavin Hitt 
Aaron Jones 
Tanya Jordan 
Alvin Mason 


Kathryn McCollum 
Donna McCurley 
Mark McEachern 
Christi Morris 
Holly Murray 
Mike Norgaard 
Melissa Parks 
Sandra Schorr 
Cheril Sweet 
Brian Thomas 
Andrew Uhlman 
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Spire to sponsor Health Fair Feb. 19 

Spire Honor Society will sponsor a Health Fair from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Feb. 19 in the 
Apache Rooms in Rogers Student Center. 

“I hope the students will utilize this opportunity to gather information which will help 
them to live happier and healthier lives,” said Support Services Re-entry Specialist Liz Ely. 
Ely is organizing the Fair. 

The Fair is planned to cover subjects important to students about to enter the work 
world or marriage. 

Spire Honor Society is for non-traditional students and helps them become part of 
campus activities. 

Representatives from local agencies will provide information on: protein powders 
and fat in fast foods, parenting, diabetes, AIDS, family planning, steroids, PMS, stress, 
drug and alcohol abuse, depression and other health issues at the Fair. 

Written information will be available on most of these subjects. Representatives will 
discuss them with those interested. 

Scholarship honors auto wreck victim 

A scholarship has been established to honor the memory of Staci Jill Bratcher, an 18- 
year-old who was killed in an automobile accident in June 1989, while attending a TJC 
freshman orientation session. 

Bratcher, a 1989 graduate of North Garland High School, had planned to attend TJC 
and become a member of the Apache Belles, Public Information Director Betty Nelson 
said. 

The Jill Bratcher Memorial Scholarship was established by Bratcher’s mother and 
step-father, Cathy and Ron Krugjohann of Dallas, and her father, Ben Bratcher. 

“The scholarship will be awarded to a well-rounded student who is interested in 
performance, as was Miss Bratcher,” Nelson said. 

“Jill was like any other 18-year-old, full of hopes and dreams for the future,” Mrs. 
Krugjohann said. “She was a special person. She loved and lived life to the fullest. Un¬ 
fortunately, Jill will not be able to fulfill her dreams but through the scholarship at TJC, 
other students will be able to attend college and achieve their dreams.” 

Contributions may be made or more information obtained by contacting C.C. Baker, 
Jr., vice-president of development and college relations, TJC, P.O.Box 9020, Tyler, TX, 
75711, or by calling (903)510-2497. 

Academy seeks talent for scholarships 

The American Musical and Dramatic Academy is seeking talented performers to 
compete for 21 national scholarships. 

Scholarships, ranging from $2,000 to full tuition, are based on audition, application 
and interview. Applicants must be in their senior year of high school or older to audition. 
Awards are to be used for the 1991 school year at AMD A in Manhattan. 

AMDA’s 2- year programs offer professional training in acting for theatre, film and 
television, musical theatre and dance. AMDA alumni have achieved success as directors, 
producers, choreographers, musical directors, playwrights, casting directors and agents. 
AMDA’s most recently recognized graduate is Tyne Daly, four-time Emmy winner for the 
television series “Cagney and Lacey,” and 1990 Tony Award winner for her performance 
as Mama Rose in the Broadway revival of “Gypsy.” 

Auditions will be held in: New York City, February 2-3 and March 23-24; Toronto, 
February 17; Dallas, February 23; Austin, February 24; Chicago, March 3-4; Los Angeles, 
March 9-19; and Atlanta, March 16-17. 

For application information, call the Admissions Office at (800)367-7908. 

Library, HPE hours set for semester 

Library hours for spring are 7:30a.m. - 9:30 p*.m. Monday-Thursday, 7:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Friday, 1-4 p.m. Saturday and 1-5 p.m. Sunday, Library Services Director Johnnye 
Kennedy said. 

The Health and Physical Education Center h6urs are 6 a.m. - 9 p.m. Monday- 
Thursday, 6 a.m.-5 p.m. Friday, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Saturday and 2-6 p.m. Sunday. The 
swimming pool will be open for lap swimming 6-8 a.m. and 11 a.m.-l p.m.Monday-Friday. 
The nautilus weight room will be open 6-8 a.m. Monday-Friday, 3- 6 p.m. Monday and 
Wednesday, 3:30-5:30 p.m. Tuesday and Thursday, 3-5 p.m. Friday, 12-2 p.m. Saturday 
and 2-4 p.m. Sunday. The cardio-respiratory room will be available 6-8 a.m. and 11 a.m.- 
1 p.m. Monday-Friday, 4-7 p.m. Monday and Wednesday and 3:30-5:30 p.m. Tuesday and 


Thursday. 

Certificauon is required before the use of the cardio-respiratory room. All other 
facilities are available to students and faculty members. A current I.D. must be shown before 
entering the HPE Center, Manager Billy Tomlin said. 

Math, science grant funds new courses 

Tyler Junior College has received an Eisenhower Mathemadcs and Science Program 
Grant. 

Science and Mathemadcs Dean Gerald T. Wilson said the $30,000 grant will be used 
to fund two math courses for Tyler Independent School District teachers aides who want to 
return to college to complete their teacher certification process. 

The courses will present algebra in an innovative way, resulting in a novel approach to 
teaching math, Dr. Wilson said. 

The beginning algebra course was offered in the fall and the intermediate algebra course 
will be offered this semester. 

Teachers for the course will be Math Instructor and Assistant Coordinator of Success 
Oriented Studies Steve Green, and Karen Evans, who has taught at TJC and at The 
University of Texas at Tyler. 

The Eisenhower Grant is administered by the Texas Higher Education Coordinating 
Board. 

Video club welcomes new members 

The Video Production Organization recently met in the Africa Room of Vaughn 
Library and Learning Resources Center. The meeting was held to familiarize new students 
with the club and its goals, President Robert Jenkins said. 

Members filmed the Texas Faculty Association’s press conference, giving members a 
chance to participate in or view the actual video-taping of an event, Jenkins said. Members 
watched the tape following the meeting. 

Following the press conference, members discussed upcoming projects including plans 
to produce a music video for entry in the Hometown Video Competition, Jenkins said. 

Interested students are invited to attend meetings at 2 p.m. each Wednesday in the 
Africa Room, Jenkins said. 


Journalism competition open to students 

Rolling Stone magazine and Smith Corona Corporation will cosponsor the College 
Journalism Competition for the sixth year. Rolling Stone has held the contest for 16 years. 

Competition is open to any college-level student journalist published between April 
1990 and April 1991. Entries must be recieved by June 1. 

Categories include General Reporting, Entertainment Reporting and Essays and Criti¬ 
cism. 

Winners receive $2500 as well as a PWP 7000 laptop word processor. The winning 
entries for the 1990 contest came from Harvard College, Yale University and Temple 
University. 

Entry forms may be obtained in the journalism lab, Potter 204. 


Institute offers opportunity for study 


From June 7 to July 20 the Institute on Political Journalism at Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity will offer an opportunity for students with demonstrated academic achievement and 
extracurricular involvement in political science, economics, international relations, and 
journalism. 

The Institute offers accredited courses in economics in public policy and ethics and the 
media and internships with newspapers, television, radio stations and congressional press 
offices. 

The Institute will offer lecture/discussion sessions with noted jounalists and site 
briefings at locations of national and international importance, the State Department and the 
White House. 

There will also be special events such as career day, a campaign workshop and a 
graduation ceremony at theJMational Press Club. 

Studenls will earn a minimum of six credit hours for participation in the program and 
numerous scholarships are available for qualified students. 

For information call 202-293-5092. 
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Basketball Tourney brings chance 
for special athletes to sparkle 

By STEVE DODSON 
staff writer 


Seventeen teams from an 18- 
county area of East Texas took part in 
a unique sporting event last weekend 
in Wagstaff Gym. As competitors in 
the annual 1991 Special Olympics 
Basketball Tournament, these young 
people enjoyed athletic competition 
despite mental retardation. 

Winners for the boy’s teams were 
the Lufkin Stars and in the girl’s 
division Longview Red. 

They will play for the state cham¬ 
pionships Feb 22-24 at Stephen F. 
Austin State University in Nacogdo¬ 
ches. 

Other girl’s teams were: Tyler 
Golden Girls, Nacogdoches La- 
dyjacks, Gregg County ARC White, 
Gregg County ARC Red, Creative 
Living Pirates and PewittLady Brah- 


photo by steve dodson 

I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE-An Apache Belle and Elysian Fields Yel- 
lowjacket Cedric Black join in the pledge at the beginning of the 
Special Olympics Basketball Tournament last weekend in Wagstaff 
Gym. 


FREE TUTORING 

Need extra help in a subject? Free tutoring is available in 

almost every course taught on campus. 

MATH In PI 07 



M.T.W.H 

1-6 p.m. 


FRIDAY 

1-3 p.m. 


TASP MATH VL-3 



MON, WED 

1:30-2:30 p.m. 


CHEMISTRY G 226 



MONDAY 

1-2 p.m. 

CHM114 


2-3 p.m. 

CHM 124 

TUESDAY 

1-2 p.m. 

CHM 113D 


2-3 p.m. 

CHM 113B 

THURSDAY 

1-2 p.m. 

CHM 124 


2-3 p.m. 

CHM 114 

ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY G106 


FRIDAY 

2-6 pm 


COMPUTER SCIENCE T236 


M,W,F 

3:30-8:30 p.m. 

CS.113C 


3:30-6:30 p.m. 

CS 123T 

T,H 

3:30-6:30 p.m. 

CS 113Cand CS123T 

SATURDAY 

10-2 p.m. 

CS113C 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 113V T206 


M.T.W.H 

1-3 p.m. 


FRIDAY 

10 a.m.-2 p.m. 


SATURDAY 

9-12 a.m. 


ACCOUNTING T206 



M.T.W.H 

12:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY 

9 am-3 p.m. 


SATURDAY 

9 am-12 p.m. 


Stop by theSupport Services Office, 2nd floor, 

Rogers Student Center. 

Student participation made possible through funding under the Carl 

Perkins Vocational Act and the Coordinating Board, Texas Colleges and 


University System 


mas. 

Other boy’s teams included: The 
Tyler Hoopsters, Tyler Mavericks, 
Lufkin State School Longhorns, 
Lufkin Stars, Creative Living Pirates, 
Nacogdoches Lumberjacks A and B, 
Jasper-Newton Dawgs, Gregg 
County ARC, Elysian Fields Yel- 
lowjackets and the Pewitt Brahmas. 

Watching some of them practice 
as the auditorium filled, it quickly be¬ 
came apparent that some fine athletes 
worked the courts. 

Virginia Crawford, math teacher 
from Elysian Fields, is mother of 16- 
year-old Charles Crawford, an Ely¬ 
sian Fields Yellowjacket. She is also 
the team’s coach. 

"The Special Olympics is very 
important to these people. It provides 
them with desperately needed inter¬ 
est and action and gives them a sense 
of pride and accomplishment,” she 
said. 

"Many are stuck in front of a 
television set al 1 day and don’t get the 
chance to get out and do anything,” 
Crawford said. “It’s a big outing for 
them and they really do appreciate 
it.” • 

A goal of the Special Olympics is 
to help bring all persons affected by 
mental retardation into society where 
they will be accepted, respected and 
supported to become useful, produc¬ 
tive citizens. 

The Olympics enables 25,000 of 
the state’s 300,000 mentally retarded 
to participate in this much-needed 
therapy. 

It is the largest program of sports 
training and athletic competition lor 
the mentally retarded in the world. 
Almost two million special children 
and adults participate in all 50 states 
and 50 foreign countries. 

The tournament began with the 
Apache Belles leading the grand entry 
Friday night. All the teams partici 
paled with enthusiasm. They carried 



Dhoto bv steve dodson 

CARRYING THE TORCH-Two Special Olympics players carry the 
torch in the opening ceremony for the Basketball Tournament in 
Wagstaff Gym. 


an Olympic torch around the court 
and sang the national anthem. 

Tournamentaction began at 7 a.m. 
Saturday and continued until the 
championship’s final at 4 p.m. 

" Mental retardation receives less 
attention from state and private foun- 


vice president of the Tyler Associa¬ 
tion of Retarded Citizens. 

“A different outlook on life 
combined with the strength and cour¬ 
age learned from overcoming dis¬ 
ability can create magnificent, en¬ 
thusiastic spirits with proud and noble 


’The Special Olympics is very important to 
these people. It provides them with 
desperately needed interest and action and 
gives them a sense of pride and 
accomplishment,' she said. 


dations than any other disability,” 
says Sociology Instructor Rebecca 
Foster. 

"The quality of many of these 
people’s lives can be greatly improved 
by a little friendship and attention,” 
she said. 

"Do not make the mistake that 
they are useless and have nothing to 
offer you,” said Foster who is also 


characters,” she said. 

Brookshires Grocery aided in 
fund-raising for the tourney. Special 
Olympics Director Mrs. S.J. 
Nicholson thanked Dr. Billy Jack 
Doggett, dean of health, physical 
education, recreation, and athletics, 
and Foster for their efforts. Many 
TJC students attended including 
campus sorority pledges. 






























